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THE PROBLEMS OF AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OF 
WYNNERE AND WASTOURE 



I. AUTHORSHIP 

When in 1897 Professor GoUancz first edited The Parlement of 
the Thre Ages and Wynnere and Wastoure, for the Roxburghe Club, 
he suggested that the two were the work of one author. For this 
conclusion he gave seven reasons: (1) The poems have lines in 
common, and (2) passages in one are strongly reminiscent of passages 
in the other. (3) The general framework is the same. (4) Both 
use verbal forms in -ande as nouns. (5) Both show careless confu- 
sion in details. (6) " Tests of language and meter do not tell against 
the identity of authorship." (7) The general impression conveyed 
by the two pieces tells strongly in favor of the view. Kolbing in 
his review of GoUancz' edition accepted this conclusion, saying that 
the use of alliteration was practically the same in both poems.^ 
In his second edition of the Parlement,^ Professor GoUancz said: 
"No criteria gainsay the theory that would assign it [the Parlement] 
to the author of Wynnere and Wastoure." 

If we look at the evidence for this opinion, however, we find it 
not strong. The similarities in phrasing and idea are not more 
remarkable than those which connect these poems with Piers the 
Plowman and Sir Gawayne and the Grene Kny^t. As a test of author- 
ship such similarities are valueless, as Mr. George Neilson's reductio 
ad absurdum has demonstrated. As to the third point, the frame- 
work is the vision as found in Piers the Plowman and many other 
Middle English poems. In regard to the fourth point, the use of 
forms in -ande as nouns is extraordinary, but only one instance is 
found in each poem, and in one of these the B-Manuscript of Parle- 
ment reads make instead of makande. The use is also found sporadi- 
cally elsewhere, for example, in the reports of the Guilds, to ye 

' Englische Studien, XXV, 273. He did note one difference between the two: 
Parlement has lorty-elght lines using vowel alliteration, nine of which rhyme on the same 
vowel. In Wynnere only eight cases ol vowel alliteration occur, of which one uses the 
same vowel. 

2 Oxford, 1915, p. 2 of Preface. 
31] 31 [Modern Philology, May, 1920 



32 J. R. HULBERT 

offrende;^ in the York Plays, to make oure offerand,^ By-cause of 
wakand you unwarly,^ Sende yhou som seand of pis;* in The Seven 
Sages, ofrandf" in Piers the Plowman, and is trusti of his tailendef 
and in Sir Perceval, travellande' (established by rhyme). In our case, 
the peculiarity is probably scribal because in the Parlement it is 
found only in Thornton's copy. The fifth point — careless confusion 
in details^ — would apply to many medieval poems, and the seventh — 
in regard to general impression — ^means nothing. Wynnere is so 
much more interesting than Parlement that "general impression" 
might be said to argue against identity of authorship. The similarity 
in the use of alliteration is only negative evidence; plenty of allitera- 
tive poems show the same uses.* 

What of the language ? Of course it is impossible to speak with 
certainty about the dialect of a poem which exists in only one copy 
because the scribe of that manuscript may have altered the dialectal 
forms of the original. We know this to have been done in many 
cases, for example, in certain manuscripts of Piers the Plowman 
and of Chaucer. Perhaps all that can be determined is whether 
or not the transmission of two given works is the same. If we find 
that two poems existing in a certain manuscript have not been 
copied from the same exemplar, or at some earlier point in the trans- 
mission have come from different sources, we learn at least that their 
presence together in the same manuscript has no significance in 
establishing authorship.* 

Now a little study of the two poems shows a marked difference 
in one of the most noticeable criteria of dialect, verbal inflexion. 

1 E.E.T.S., Vol. 40, p. 107. 

2 Ed. L. T. Smith, p. 59, 1. 99; p. 60, 1. 138. 

' Ibid., p. 281, 1. 270. « Ibid., p. 109, 1. 235. « Ed. Campbell, 1. 2656. 

• B-text, VIII, 82. See Skeat's note in the Glossary of the E.E.T.S. edition. 

' Camden Society, 1. 1325. 

8 See K. Schumacher, Studium Hber den Stabreim in der m.e. Alliterationsdichtung, 
1914, Smumary, pp. 212-13. 

' It seems to me necessary to make these obvious statements because there is still 
a strong tendency to regard poems which appear in the same manuscript as works of 
one author. Many examples could be cited, from the old days when all contents of the 
Exeter Book were thought to have been written by Oynewulf to the present time when 
the opinion is generally expressed that the four poems in manuscript Nero A X (Gawayne 
and the Grene Knyp, Pearl, etc.) were written by one man. As a matter of fact, their 
presence in the same manuscript, written by the same hand, ought to make us suspicious 
of surface similarities. 
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Authorship and Date of "Wynnebe and Wastoure" 33 

Parlement has a fairly consistent series of forms of the type ordinarily 
called West Midland; that is, the first person singular present indic- 
ative ends in -e or - , the second and third singular in -es, -ys, -is, 
the plural in -en, -yn; the present participle appears only twice, once 
in -ynge, the other time in -ande} 

Wynnere, on the other hand, shows mixed forms. It has endings 
like those found in Parlement, but in addition it has another set. 
The second singular ends in -este, -st five times, in -is, -es, -ys six 
times. The third singular ends in -eth, ethe, -ith twelve times, in 
-es, -is, -ys twenty-six times. The plural ends once in -eth, once in 
-dth, a few times in -es, but mostly in -e or -en. Forms in -th appear 
also in the imperative {dothe, 1. 220) and in the inflexion of the verb 
have, where hathe is used as plural and singular; thou haste also 
appears three times. The forms in -este appear in the preterite of 
auxiliaries (scholdeste, 1. 258; woldeste, 1. 375; woldest, 1. 442), and 
of ordinary verbs (madiste, 1. 264; louediste, 1. 304). The present 
participle appears more often than in Parlement, three times in 
-ynge, twelve times in -ande. 

With regard to the distribution of these forms, it should be noted 
that the -st, -th endings appear chiefly in the early part of the poem : 
th appears in 11. 3, 6, 7, 16. The first appearance of the third singu- 
lar in -es is in 1. 68. Up to 1. 201 there are fifteen forms in -th and 
seventeen in -es or its variants. Similarly the first three appear- 
ances of the second singular are in -este (11. 260, 264, 265), and the 
three -i/nge forms appear in the first two hundred lines. One might 
perhaps infer from these facts that the manuscript before Robert 
Thornton, or some predecessor in the line of transmission, used the 
-st, -th, -ynge forms more extensively or even exclusively, and that 
the copyist at the beginning of his work copied it more literally but 
as he progressed became less attentive and used his own forms. ^ 

> MS B shows (our instances of the third singular in -ith, and one instance of the 
form hath apparently used as a plural. What the significance of this slight difference 
between MSS A and B may be is problematical. B may have been transcribed by a 
Southern or East Midland man at some time after it was copied from the ancestor of A , 
or these traces of Southern influence may have been in the ancestor of A. In any case 
they do not affect the fact that Robert Thornton's copy of the Parlement shows no such 
forms, whereas his copy of Wynnere has many of them. 

' It is possible that a minute study of the language of the two poems would show 
other differences. Granting some alteration by scribes, however, one cannot trust 
greatly the criteria of difference between Northern and East Midland. 
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34 J. R. HULBERT 

In any case it is certain that Robert Thornton did not add the 
East Midland or Southern forms. He was a northern man, and his 
ordinary practice seems to have been to alter the language of his 
originals in the direction of his own dialect.' Furthermore, as the 
author of Wynnere certainly knew London it is not improbable that 
the -st, -th endings, which are correct London forms, belong to the 
original draught of the poem.^ Of course such judgments are 
merely possibilities; but it is to be noted that from different points 
of view the same conclusion is reached — that the original of Wynnere 
was more southern than that of Parlement. 

II. DATE 

In his first edition of Parlement, Professor Gollancz argued that 
the date of Wynnere was 1347 or early in 1348. In support of this 
date he used the references to the Order of the Garter, the Black 
Prince, heraldry, discontent with the Friars, the twenty-fifth year 
of Edward III, and "Scharshull" — and the failure to mention 
the Black Death.' In the second edition of Parlement, Professor 
Gollancz changed his date to "not much later than 1350,"^ appar- 
ently because of a controversy with Mr. George Neilson which 
appeared in The Athenaeum for 1901. As far as I can make out, 
he chose the first date primarily because of the lack of reference to 
the Black Death, and the second because of the statement that the 
King had reigned twenty-five years, which would not be true until 
1351. Certainly the last-named fact is sufficient to disqualify 
Mr. Gollancz' first date : in 1347 Edward III had been on the throne 
but twenty-one years. Let us look more closely, however, at 
Mr. Gollancz' evidence. The references to the Garter, the Black 
Prince, and the heraldic devices of the King give only a date a quo. 
Discontent with the Friars was voiced throughout the latter half 

1 Horstmann, AU.-engl. Legenden, N.P., 1881, p. 454, speaking of Thornton's Lincoln 
manuscript, says: "Die ursprtinglich in einem anderen Dialect abgefassten Gedichte 
sind in dem Yorkshire Dialect umschrieben." 

2 Probably the same remark applies if the author's reference to the West means some 
such locality as Staffordshire or Shropshire. 

' I have not Included the (doubtful) references to a famine followed by a great Are 
and to a drought because Mr. Gollancz finds no nearer dates than 1315-16, 1322, and 
1325 for them. 

' Parlement, 1915, p. 2. 
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of the fourteenth century. The one important piece of evidence is 
the reference to "ScharshuU," which is as follows: Wastoure wishes 
that 

alle schent were those schalkes and ScharshuU it wiste 

That saide I prikkede with powers his pese to distourbe [11. 317-18]. 

GoUancz shows that ScharshuU was Justice of the King's Bench in 
1333, that he was dismissed in 1340 but restored to office in 1342, 
two years later was made Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and in 1350 
was appointed Chief Justice of the King's Bench. He then says: 
"The reference in 'Wynnere and Wastoure' is evidently to ScharshuU 
as Chief of the Exchequer. Wastoure's disregard of his capital, 
seeing that the taxes were paid on actual possessions, might well 
have disturbed the Chancellor of the Exchequer's peace of mind."i 
Mr. George Neilson has already answered this strange statement as 
follows: "A reference to a judge in connection with breach of the 
peace ('his pese to distourbe') cannot possibly indicate the baron 
of the Exchequer."^ If that is not convincing, attention may be 
called to a fact not mentioned by Professor Gollancz: ScharshuU 
was Baron of the Exchequer for only sixteen months, from July, 
1344, to November, 1345, when he was removed to the Court of 
Common Pleas.' According to Mr. GoUancz' methods this fact 
would require dating the poem 1345. But that date would not 
agree with the reference to the twenty-fifth year of Edward Ill's 
reign (1351) or to the Order of the Garter, which was not in existence 
in 1345.* In truth Mr. Gollancz wishes to date the poem earlier 
than 1350 if possible so as to account for the failure to refer to the 
Black Death. To account for that, the date really ought to be 1348, 
for if it is put at 1350 the failure to mention the Black Death is surely 
much more extraordinary than it would be ten years later. But as 
the poet would not have referred to the "five and twenty winters" 
of the King's reign when there were only twenty-one or two, that 
date is impossible. 

The deduction from this discussion is evidently that the argu- 
mentum ex silentio is a poor thing. It is no more necessary for us to 

> Parlement, Roxburghe Club, p. xiil. 
2 Huchown of the Awle Ryale, Glasgow, 1902, p. 95, note. 
'E. Poss, Biographia juridica, 1870, p. 610. 
' See article by Sir Harris Nicolas in Archaeologia, XXXI, 104 S. 
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explain the poet's failure to refer to the Black Death than to account 
for his failure to describe Wastoure's army in detail. Furthermore, 
the poem is incomplete; it may have mentioned the pestilence in 
the part now lost. The point from which to start then is the refer- 
ence to the twenty-five years of the King's reign. This is a "round 
number," of course, and would be appropriate at any time after 1351. 
The next thing to consider is the reference to "Scharshull." As 
Professor Gollancz says, the exact meaning of the reference is not 
clear.i j^l a^y rate, Wastoure states that Scharshull "saide I 
prikkede with powere his pese to distourbe." Mr. Neilson's effort 
to connect the reference with a particular incident of the year 1358 
is a failure.^ Mr. Neilson shows that Scharshull was suspended from 
his office in 1357, but remarks a propos of the fact that a chronicler 
at his death in 1368 referred to him as capitalis justiciarius, "it can 
hardly be inferred that he had resumed his office."* If this were 
true it would be very apt for Neilson's date, 1358. But it is not. 
Reference to the Patent and Close Rolls shows that Scharshull was 
Chief Justice as late as 1361.* After 1361 he was on many com- 
missions of the peace (especially in Staffordshire and Warwick) 
until December 24, 1366, when his patent was revoked.* If the 
mention of Scharshull refers to him as Chief Justice, therefore, it 
may have been made at any time up to 1361. But the poet, espe- 
cially if he was a western man, may have had in mind some deci- 
sion made by Scharshull when he was on commissions of oyer and 
terminer in Staffordshire. If so, the period is extended until the end 
of 1366. 

There is one other piece of evidence to be considered. At the 
end of the poem, the King sends Wynnere to Rome and Wastoure 
to London. Then he says: 

& wayte to me \>vl Wynere if l>u wilt wele chese 
when I wende appon werre my wyes to lede 

■ Roxburghe edition, p. xlli. 

^ Huchown. pp. 96-98. Athenaeum, 1901, Part 2, pp. 157, 254, 319. 351. His further 
statement that there Is an allusion to tiie war in Prance "as still in progress" and hence 
that the date of the poem Is before the signing of the Peace of Brfitigny In 1360 Is invalid 
because the poet does not state that the war is in progress. 

» Huchown, p. 98, n. 2. 

< Cal. Pat. Boll, 1358-61, p. 547; Close Roll, 1360-64, p. 113. For earlier references 
to him in that capacity see the indexes to the proper volumes of the Calendars. 

5 Close Roll, 1364-68, p. 289. For the earlier references see the indexes to the 
Calendars. 
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ffor at ]>e proude pales of parys ]>e riche 

I thynk to do it in ded & dub >e to knyghte 

And giff giftes full grete of golde & of splver] 

To ledis of my legyance ]>t lufen me in hert 

& sithe kayren as I come with knyghtes Jiat me foloen 

To l>e kirke of Colayne J)er ]>e kynges ligges. 

This is certainly not evidence that the King was actually at war 
with France. Rather, it seems to indicate a period when the King 
was not active in war and could not use Wynnere for fighting, but 
was planning a great attack on France.' Such a state of affairs can 
be found during the truces at the end of the fifties or even after the 
signing of the Treaty of Br^tigny in 1361. This treaty was not 
satisfactory to either party, and the French never carried out their 
part of it.^ It might be supposed that as Edward by the Treaty 
of Br^tigny gave up his claim on the throne of France he must have 
ceased quartering the arms of France with those of England on his 
coat-of-arms and that therefore the heraldic description in Wynnere 
would fix the date before 1361. But that is not true, as the efiigies 
on his tomb and on that of the Black Prince still show the quartering. 
Hence even after 1361 it would be entirely proper to represent the 
King as meditating another great campaign in France. 

From these considerations it is clear that any date between 1351 
and 1366 would accord with the reference in Wynnere. The only 
check upon a late date is the reference to the twenty-five years of 
Edward Ill's reign. But it is doubtful how much weight can be 
given to that matter. The poem is an allegory, and though the 
King doubtless stands for Edward III, statements made about him 
need not be so exact as they would be in a direct account. Further, 
the number twenty-five is obviously a "round number," suitable 
any time after the twenty-fifth year, perhaps even to the fiftieth. 
The manner of phrasing — he "hase vs fosterde and fedde this fyve 
and twenty wyntere" — shows that it is not meant to give a definite 
date. 

If merely the dating of Wynnere were concerned, the matter would 
not be worth so much discussion. But the entire chronology of 

' So GoUancz refers It tx> the truce wMch followed the capture of Calais, September, 
1347, to Jime, 1348 (Boxburghe, p. xiv). 
' Longman, Edward III, pp. 61 fl. 
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alliterative poetry in the fourteenth century and our ideas of the 
growth of its technique are involved. If a date such as 1351, or 
indeed any date before 1361, is accepted, Wynnere is one of the earliest 
extant examples of the alliterative long line, unrhymed, in Middle 
English. 1 Of course if Parlement is, as Gollancz thinks, an earlier 
work of the same author, its position is still more notable. All this 
is very hard to believe. Professor Gollancz himself says: "One's 
first impression is that The Parlement is a sort of summary of 
longer poems — an epitome reminiscent of lines and passages in the 
chief alliterative poems of the second haK of the fourteenth cen- 
tury."* In his note she calls attention to the resemblance of the 
first lines of Parlement to those of Piers the Plowman, and of the 
hunting scenes to episodes in Gawayne and the Grene Kny^t. As to 
the prologue, he says that because Parlement is earlier than Piers, 
"it follows that the famous opening lines of the latter poem, far from 
being echoed in the present poem, must have been a conventional 
prelude long before Langland impressed it with his genius."* Mr. 
Neilson gives a long list of resemblances between Parlement and 
Gawayne and the Grene Kny^t.* 

Professor Manly reached practically the same conclusion as 
Gollancz. Both Wynnere and Parlement begin, he says, "in a man- 
ner suggestive of the beginning of Piers the Plowman, and both 
.... contain several lines closely resembling lines in the B-text 
of that poem. The lines in question seem, from their better rela- 
tion to the context, to belong originally to Piers the Plowman and 
to have been copied from it by the other poems; if there were no 
evidence, these poems would, doubtless, be placed among those 
suggested by it; but there is other evidence [the reference to Schar- 

shuU] The conclusion is apparently inevitable that the 

imitation is on the part of Piers the Plowman."^ 

The first lines of Wynnere must remind any reader of the begin- 
ning of Gawayne and the Grene Kny^t. That these lines are original 
in Gawayne and the Grene Kny^t rather than in Wynnere seems prob- 
able because they are more natural and appropriate in the former. 

1 Gollancz, Roxburghe, p. xi; Wells, Manual, p. 241. 

2 Ed. 1915, p. 2 (Preface). ' Roxburghe, p. xiv. 

' Huchown, pp. 72-73. Some of them are of course insigniflcant. 
* Cambridge History, II, 42—43. 
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In Gawayne and the Grene Kny^t the poet starts with the siege of 
Troy, and passes to the colonization of the west by Trojan exiles, 
mentioning Eneas, Romulus, and Brutus. Then, he says, since 
Britain was established by Brutus, more extraordinary things 
(ferlyes) have happened than in any other country. This is probably 
a forecast of the strange adventure of the Green Knight, but before 
he can proceed to that the poet must mention Arthur, his court, 
and the Christmas celebration. With the setting thus estabhshed 
he introduces the Green Knight and begins the story. Every step 
of the introduction is a logical advance to a definite goal. 

In Wynnere, on the other hand, the poet mentions Brutus and 
Britain, then the taking of Troy, and finally says. 

There bathe selcouthes bene sene in sere kynges tymes 
But never so many as nowe by the nyne dele. 

But he proceeds from that to general comment on the decay of 
the time and the neglect of true poets, and finally falls asleep and 
dreams. His selcouthes connect with nothing that follows. 

On comparison of the documents. Manly — and I think GoUancz 
also — felt that the scenes and lines were original where they were 
organic and imitated where they were inorganic. This judgment 
seems to be correct, but they disregarded it on account of ScharshuU. 
Furthermore an early date for these poems would run counter to the 
opinion of Skeat as to the technical development of Middle English 
alliterative poetry. He says: "The law of progress in alliterative 
poetry is from lines cast in a loose mould to lines cast in a strict one; 
from lines with two alliterated letters to lines with three," etc.^ In 
this respect Wynnere and Parlement are not primitive. Their verse 
is far more polished and effective than that of William of Palerne 
(before 1361) or Joseph of Arimathie. 

Since, as we have seen, the time references in Wynnere indicate 
merely a period between 1351 and 1366, and since the parallelisms 
in it suggest even to people who believe in an early date imitation 

' Preface to Joseph of Arimathie, p. x. Skeat's law, to be sure, is subject to exceptions; 
e.g., a person unfamiliar with recent pieces of alliterative verse might write an early 
type at a late date. Furthermore, the law may be incorrect, for it is based on only a 
few facts, chiefly the early dates of William of Palerne and of Joseph of Arimathie, which 
is in the Vernon manuscript, dated by Skeat "about 1370-80" (Preface to A-text of 
Piers, E.E.T.S., p. xv). 
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of Piers and Gawayne and the Grene Knyp, the logical date would 
seem to be some time after 1361, the date of Piers A} 

As to Parlement, we have no evidence. Even if it should be by 
the author of Wynnere, it may have been years later than that work. 
GoUancz' argument for priority is as follows: "The 'Parlement' 
may well have been written at a somewhat earlier date than ' Winnere 
and Wastoure'; in this latter effort the poet shows himself rather 
more practiced in his art; his touch seems firmer, his thoughts more 
rapid and intense; maybe the theme was more congenial, but under 
any circumstances no great interval could have separated the 
poems."" Such argument hardly needs comment. Timon of Athens 
Pericles, Trcdlus and Cressida, were not written at the beginning of 
Shakspere's career, nor were Richard Feverel and The Egoist produced 
at the end of Meredith's. So far as I can see, even if they were the 
work of one man, Parlement and Wynnere may have been separated 
from each other by forty years. 

I have no desire to set up a hypothetical chronology like those 
which afflict students of Chaucer and Old English literature. Butwith 
several fixed dates, it seems to me that we can get some impression 
of the time order of a few early alliterative pieces. The following 
arrangement would not conflict with any facts or impressions of 
technical development: William of Palerne, 1350-60; Piers A, 
1362; Gawayne and the Grene Kny^t before Wynnere,-^ Wynnere, 
after Piers A but not later than 1366. Parlement is later than Piers 
and Gawayne and the Grene Kny^t, and there is no evidence for a date 
ad quem. 

J. R. HULBEBT 

Univbbsitt op Chicago 



> Any resemblances to Wynnere found in the B-text of Piers would then be regarded 
!ks the result of chance or Imitation by the author of Piers B. 

' Roxburghe, p. xl. 

' There is no date o quo for Gawayne and the Grene Knyjjt. In the early volumes of 
the New English Dictionary, citations from Gawayne and the Grene Knyjt were accom- 
panied by the phrase " c. 1340," and from the other poems in the same MS. by " c. 1325.' ' 
Later volumes however have " 13 . ..." I presume the reason for the change Is that 
the editors found so many words appearing for the first time in these documents that 
they came to doubt their antlqiuty. Morris on the title page of his E.E.T.S. edition of 
Gawayne and the Grene Knyst estimated the date at about 1360. For another attempt 
to date the poem see Modern Philology, XIII, 136, n. 3. Wells gives the date "about 
1370" without stating evidence. 
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